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This work consists of a series of dialogu2s between a Franciscan 
religious and his spiritual director on various questions concerning the 
spiritual life. This particular form was adopted by the author in order 
to make the book easier to read and to present the doctrine in a more 
vivid fashion. 


The theme of the work is taken from the words of Christ, to the 
effect that the kingdom of God is within the very soul of the Christian. 
Therefore, the soul that seeks perfection must rid itself of detachment 
to all created things and empty itself of self so that God may dwell in 


the soul as in His temple. 


Fray John of the Angels speaks of the necessity of repentance and 
the amendment of one’s life as the first step toward the conquest 
of the kingdom of God. He then treats of the four entrances to that 
kingdom: humility, self-abnegation, suffering, and the passion and 
death of Christ. This is followed by a discussion of the eleven enemies 
who oppcse the entry of the soul into the interior kingdom of God. 
The last section of the book consists of a description of contemplative 
prayer, introversion, and recollection. 
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2 THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 


MUSIC AND WORSHIP ! 
CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


T has been said more than once that ‘Music hath charms’ 

But it can hardly be said that this charm is encountered a 

often as it ought to be at Mass or Benediction in our paris 
churches up and down the country. There is a considerable lac 
of charm in much of the music connected with the worship ¢ 
God amongst us. On the other hand, we have to remind ourselve 
that God has no ear for music. He is not disturbed by the second 
rate music or the flat notes of the parish choir or the congre 
gational hymns, though he would be disturbed, if we could tal 
of God in such a way, by any lack of harmony to be found i 
their hearts. The harmonies most acceptable to God are those c 
heart and mind running through the congregation of worshippers 
and it is likely that beneath the lack of good music there will li 
some very beautiful harmonies indeed. 

At the same time, although a flat note may not cause muc 
discomfiture to God, it must be remembered that he has made a: 
things harmoniously, everything in the vast depths of th 
universe in tune with everything else. Not only are all things i 
harmony with God as proceeding from his infinite wisdom, br 
as a consequence all the infinite variety of things throughor 
time and space are in harmony with one another, so that tH 
movements of the eternal spheres with the hymn proper to them 
selves influence the character and the movement of the men wH 
walk this planet—at least according to the teaching of St Thomz 
There is, therefore, or at least should be, a harmony, a rig; 
relation between the different realities which go to make up ever 
creature, however small, and this relation is the outward si 
which expresses the divine harmony inherent in all that tl 
Creator has made. Things were made to worship God, 
worship consists in manifesting the marvellous relations t 
exist in the one and the many, the union and the variety, t! 
uni-verse. This unity has to be expressed because in the centre 
the universe stands man with his mind and heart, which cann 
exist harmoniously unless reaching consciously back to 
Creator, knowing and loving God in himself and in his worl 


1 The substance of an address to the Newman Association of Exeter and Plymot 
June 1956. 
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he mind and the heart must needs express themselves, for that 
their nature and it was for this that they were made. 
But all this pleasing harmony in creation is not something 
atic, centred round the unmoved Creator. The relationships 
etween everything from the atom to the largest sun exist among 
ever moving, and ever developing, and ever changing host of 
dividual things. The beauty expressed in worship is the beauty 
f soldiers on the march, or trooping the colours, not that of a 
rigade standing stiffly to attention. God has made things to 
ce in solemn rhythms as the heavenly spheres revolve round 
ne another and the heart pulses the blood through the veins or 
e breath expands and contracts the lungs. The harmony in- 
erent in creation is a rhythmical harmony, and the worship 
at expresses it before the face of God is one that announces the 
b and flow of the tides as well as the ebb and flow of the life 
f man. 
Worship then is inextricably bound up with art, for art is the 
aking of things in which these relations of harmony and skilful 
ythm find their reality outside man. It is only necessary to 
ance at the history of all the arts to realize that in fact from the 
ost primitive times worship has been inextricably bound up with 
ese skills of man’s spirit. Culture has always meant the culti- 
ting of God or the gods—with perhaps the exception of a few 
cadent eras as is our own. And among these arts music has 
ayed the most important and central part in divine worship. 
r one thing it is the most delicate of man’s creations, more 
iritual than the others, more closely allied to man’s spirit and 
od’s. Sculpture, painting and architecture are concerned with a 
aterial element that can be handled, moulded by the finger or 
e chisel, and man’s work is stamped with its rhythms and 
ationships on the stone, on the paint, on the clay. Even words 
d to express meanings and ideas that of themselves incline to 
te cold permanence of the eternal verities, though on occasion 
ey merge into the art of sound rhythm rather than of sense. 
usic on the other hand, concerned essentially with the rhythms 
d relations of sound, does not handle concrete materials in the 
e way. It is always on the move, like a vast cavalcade passing 
saluting base, scen in its parts as it moves by, but never seen as a 
tic whole. Its successive nature draws it deeper into the spirit 
man, where alone it can be appreciated. Its sounds do not 
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describe scenes nor speak of ideas and meanings; they expres 
mysterious symbols, not clear sense. So that the material o 
music has a sacramental character of its own, signing the sacre 
sign in the mysterious realms of sound. 

We must beware, of course, the temptation of claiming to 
much for our special subject. But this art of which we spea 
includes almost every aspect of man’s life, especially where tha 
life approaches the divine. When a man is exultant his first desir 
is to sing and dance, and if his jubilant mood is concerned wit 
some divine triumph he will dance before the Lord like Davi 
before the ark of the covenant. When a man is sad or fearfu 
when he has lost a dear one, he will chant his dirges to God wh 
threatens or castigates his people. When a man is in love he sing 
his feeling to his beloved, and when he is in love with God h 
makes love songs like St John of the Cross in his divin 
verses of the love of God. All his moods of joy and sorrow f 
expresses instinctively by music. And all his experiences, hi 
histories and mysterious relationships with the gods he express 
in long sagas which can only be successfully handed on fros 
generation to generation to the accompaniment of the hary 
Caedmon only became the great bard when he had received iy 
gift of music from our Lady, and all the early religions, particy 
larly in this country, handed down their teaching and tene 
through their poets who sang to them. 

If I may be permitted an aside here, I would like to sugge 
that the mechanization of our music, which is canned or boxe 
on such a vast scale as to dampen any enthusiasm for persom 
prowess in its gentle art, is at least a sign if not a cause of th 
irreligious spirit of today. We fail to make music in 0) 
churches because we lack the natural basis of religion in our lif 
It has been killed in us by the radio and the gramophone. TI 
fact that my grandmother always sang the hymns with her win 
less of a Sunday evening shows, I think, a piety characteristic 
her years, but also a bankruptcy of the natural spirit of religion 
If we want to find the element of religion in the great majorii 
of our own people today we must look into our dance-hall 
where at least there is some sort of musical life, however debase 
and in their devotion to rhythm and song they are worshippii 
some hidden spirit—though it would be difficult to give th 
god a name. 
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This religious element in music is to be seen more clearly in 
€ mathematical basis of harmony. Great mathematicians 
ave often been good musicians. St Augustine had a gift for 
umbers, so that we are not surprised to find him producing a 
ecial opus on music, and I have known lecturers in mathematics 
ho were accomplished in the Fugues of Bach. The importance 
f obedience to rule, obedience to measure, and the exactitude of 
armony in any form of music makes it the natural vehicle of 
ligion which is a virtue based on exact observance of rubric 
d law. Worship as an act of religion is concerned with paying 
od his due, and that is done by observing his laws, the laws of 
eation which, as we have seen, are instinct with rhythm and 
elody. Hence every religion, from the most primitive times, 
s developed its worship in terms of precise and often com- 
icated rules of procedure. David’s dance before the ark sounds 
e an unrehearsed exhibition of jeu d’esprit; but more than likely 
followed a very precise pattern which he had learnt, as he had 
arnt his harping, with hard practice and assiduous application. 
he laws of melody and rhythm are exceedingly exact and follow 
€ most precise mathematical principles; so that those who 
orship God truly by musical expression must do so with a care- 
obedience to these laws which are inherent in his creation. 
he apparently confused shuffling of the primitives in their 
ligious dances is found on examination to follow a complicated 
ythm often too intricate for the average European to appreci- 
e. That is why the music of the English Sunday Benedictions 
ils, as music, to be true worship. None of the worshippers 
s taken the trouble to learn the rules of music, nor to spend 
e and pains in acquiring the habit by diligent practice. The 
ackbird chants his varied and beautiful hymn of praise by 
tinct, following without thought his blackbird nature given 
by God. But man has been given intelligence so that he must 
ant intelligently, giving thought and care to the production 
his sounds and rhythms. He must learn obedience to the 
inciples in nature which make it move towards God in the rise 
d fall of the seasons, the ebb and flow of the tides, the regular 
eathing and pulse of life, the birth, maturing and death of men 
d all living creatures. 
In short, the art of music which calls into activity intelligence, 
ill, memory, and the feelings of man is the main vehicle of 
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worship. It expresses the first movement of man to God. Song 
came before prose. Men sang and danced in God’s presence before 
they analysed their relations with him into reasoned prayers 
And it was also the first channel of expression for God’s approact 
to man. He spoke to them in the verses of the prophets, anc 
religious traditions came down to us through the song of th 
bards, long before divine truth was formulated into precise 
dogmas with their undercurrent of human reason. 

What I have said of the need for the use of human intelligence 
and application is not meant to imply the reduction of everything 
to the clear-cut formulae of abstract truth expressed by subject 
predicate and object. By song man can seize a mood or a feeling 
for God, he can grasp a momentary vision of the divine being 
which is more profound and more real than clear definition 
Definition must certainly follow. He must subject his visions anc 
his feeling to the millstones of his mind. But the grain of whea: 
differs from the more easily digested flour that pours from hi 
mills. The grain has the seed of life and can grow up into thy 
delicate blade of corn and mature into the ear with its furthe. 
multiple grains each with another seed of life. The song of maa 
captures a moment of reality—and each moment is divine as i 
proceeds from the supreme and infinite reality of God—withou 
petrifying it into the dead rock of human eternity. It remain 
alive because every time that it is reproduced it lives with it 
thythms and harmonies. There is an analogy here with th 
Word made flesh, once and for all, in the womb of the Virgin 
and yet again every time the words of consecration are repeate: 
over the bread and wine, when the Word is present with th 
living pulse of body, blood, soul and divinity. 

But, the modern prosaic man may argue, all this is primitiv 
mumbo-jumbo. The ancients had to chant their worship ani 
their religion because they had not learned logic. Philosophy 
the supreme human science, was only developed when man ha: 
developed to greater mental stature; and reason was eventuall 
able to take the chair left vacant since the fall of man. The bare 
and prophets were necessary before men had learned to writ 
and before the printing press was invented. Now all that 
past. We have progressed and become more reasonable, w 
can use our minds to greater advantage than ever before. W 
have at last emerged into a rational and scientific age when we ca 
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press ourselves, not in the almost animal refrains of voice and 
ing, so closely allied to the eerie hoot of the owl or the 
ill cry of the fox carried far on the evening breeze. Now that 
e have emerged into the maturity of our intellect we should not 
ing as reactionaries to the methods of the past. Let us speak to 
od, let us say what we have to say to him reasonably, expressing 
selves according to our rational nature. God who is pure 
tellect will surely appreciate our ‘reasonable service’ more than 
© more instinctual expressions of reverence, awe, or love by 
ng and dance. Similarly, God can now speak to us according 
our reason. After two thousand years of man’s intelligence 
orking upon the revealed teachings of the Word we can under- 
and more deeply the nature of God and of his dealings with 
ankind. Moreover, he has left an authoritative teaching Church 
ith an infallible master at its head to expound to us in rational 
rms the deposit of faith, and after all these years we have 
cumulated a whole series of rationally expressed dogmas. No 
e has attempted to chant the many anathemas of the Council 
Trent, nor do we anticipate that Edmund Rubbra will produce 
Cantata from the words of the papal definition of the Assump- 
n. We have advanced in our worship and religion from the 
ge when music was a necessary and inseparable element in 
vine service. 
Historically, of course, there is truth in this point of view. 
usic has indeed diminished in importance, together with all the 
ts, in the worship of God. In the individual’s approach to the 
mighty there has always existed a certain amount of reasoned 
ayer. In our Roman Missal we still retain the prayers of St 
brose as well as those of St Thomas Aquinas, and we are 
turally surprised when we hit upon the rhythm of the limerick 
the latter’s prayer after the celebration of the divine mysteries. But 
ce the later middle ages the development of reasoned prayers as 
art of public worship proceeded apace. The Mass was not only 
eceded and concluded by a series of ‘Acts’ expressed in logical 
d argued form, but the passion for argument and rational 
position led to prayers that commented on the sacred action of 
e Eucharist throughout the entire ceremony. Today the prayers 
t are read out during a children’s Mass leave one with the 
apression that Almighty God is a little hazy about the arrange- 
nts he made for the celebration of the Paschal Feast, and needs 
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to be reminded. The need for arguing out the bases of religion 
that came with the Reformation left its mark upon our Christian 
worship. In my youth I was given a fairly considerable volume 
of devotions for Holy Communion which might have been 
subtitled ‘Arguments with the Almighty concerning the Gift of 
His Body’. 

Originally the Liturgy was always musical, sung almost in 
entirety. Even the Canon of the Mass was chanted from the initial 
Sursum Corda to the final Amen before the Pater Noster in the same 
formal song that we have retained for the Preface and a few other 
blessings such as that of the Paschal Candle. It was a solemn chant 
that held the whole congregation spellbound—not another sound 
or movement in the church. As David had sung his Psalms to 
the accompaniment of the stringed instrument, so the Church 
continued to sing seven times a day for many centuries. And 
even though she seems to have abandoned many of the instru- 
ments mentioned by the Psalmist—the timbrel, the cymbals and 
trumpets as well as the harp and the psaltery—she substituted 
for them other accompaniments which developed eventually, 
into the organ. We have to turn to the Eastern Churches to 
discover the remnants of the musical nature of the Liturgy. There: 
the celebrant still chants solemnly the words of consecration— 
which is perhaps the most moving ceremony in the whole of 
Christian worship. And there are still some rites in which the 
‘Low’ said Mass does not exist, so that even where there is only 
celebrant with a server or two the Liturgy must be chanted. 

But in the West the said Mass was introduced for the sake o4 
convenience, and possibly because Western Man was already 
becoming rather wedded to the reasonable service in which 
feelings count for little. Now the spoken Liturgy and the ‘recitedl| 
Office is by far the most common form of worship, and it was 
till lately an unusual event for anyone but the celebrant to com: 
municate at the High Mass. 

It may be that the tidy Roman mind of the exceptionally 
liturgical Pope, Gregory the Great, started by accident the decline 
of music in Western worship. Perhaps he was already toc 
‘rational’ in his approach to God. But his chant was so restrained 
was so ‘plain’, that it ruled out of divine worship a great deal o 
the musical capacities of Christian man, so that his ingenuity in thi 
art was easily diverted to the market-place. It was the same witl 
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dance and drama. The dramatic clement in the Liturgy and the 
solemn dance that was inherent in the Mysteries had become 
perhaps too boisterous and distracting, so that the miracle play 
had to leave the Easter sepulchre of the Church for the streets 
and halls of the city. It has been shown, I believe by Dr Egon 
Wellesz, that before the time of St Gregory the Eastern and the 
Yestern church music were closely allied and showed their 
direct descent from the primitive Jewish music in line with the 
descent of the whole Liturgy from the worship of the Temple and 
Synagogue. But the reforms of the Pope were perhaps too strict, 
too Roman, and too rational for the musical life of the people 
© find its entire fulfilment within the liturgical setting of the 
orship of God. It seems too that the friars assisted in this musical 
decline, and perhaps particularly the Dominican friars. They 
ere always on the move, arguing and reasoning here, there and 
everywhere. St Dominic, certainly, insisted on singing his Mass 
herever he happened to find himself of a morning—if it was at 
ll possible. But he encouraged his brethren to sing their office 
breviter, et succincte, with perhaps little regard for the 
niceties of the art of music, in reaction against the prolonged 
hanting of the monks of his day, when the perfection of Gregor- 
an had already succumbed to its inherent weakness of too great 
simplicity and purity. The brethren were provided with a 
Breviary which included in a single omnibus volume all the books 
of the divine Office and a handy Missal which did the same with 
e books of the various ministers of the Mass. Soon they were 
ravelling from place to place saying their Office and their Mass, 
hen outside their convents, in all sorts of unexpected places. 
Later in this country persecution prevented the faithful who 
etained their heroic allegiance to the Mass from raising their 
oices in praise of God the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. The 
ound of chanting might so easily have fallen on the ears of the 
wily pursuivants and the throats that gave voice would soon have 
uccumbed to the noose prepared for stamping out the old 
eligion from the country. It was inevitable in such heroic times 
at worship should have become isolated and individualistic, 
rach worshipper quictly attentive to his or her manual of 
Jevotions, while the priest in some remote chapel or attic whis- 
bered the sacred prayers from his portable missal with the least 
bossible demonstration or action. The spirit of individualism 
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was in the air during these penal times and the impossibility of 
worshipping with song and organ greatly promoted this in- 
dividualism in the prayer of the religious heroes of the age. If 
you are prevented from joining your voice with the voices of the 
other members of the congregation and with the minister at the 
altar, communal worship becomes very difficult. True, the hearts 
of all present are intent upon the same action, the re-enacting of 
the work of our redemption; they make the same offering, mind 
and heart united ‘through Christ our Lord’ in approaching the 
Father. But mind and heart require to be given a common vehicle 
of expression. Without the union of sound and gesture these 
hearts can remain strangely remote from one another, as can be 
seen if we glance at the variety of Christian sects who, we pre- 
sume, worship the same God and retain a strong personal devotion: 
to our Lord. At best it leaves the hearts of the faithful frustrated 
and unfulfilled, as the hearts of two lovers separated and unable to 
communicate with one another. Their love retains its strength of 
union, yet until they can embrace once again and tell each othen 
of their love their unity remains unachieved. Without the 
unifying force of the musical instinct the rhythm of each wor- 
shipper can remain out of time with the others; the inner song 
of his heart may yet be out of tune with the others. So it was that 
the Christian Liturgy ceased to be primarily musical and at the 
same time became predominantly individualistic. 

For man is not a pure spirit; he does not consist of mind and 
will detached from the rest of creation. He is an extremely com- 
plex being; I suppose the most complex being that God has 
created. His complexity of spirit and matter makes it impossible 
for him to raise mind and heart to God without raising his whole 
being, and with him the beings around him. His mind and heart 
are metaphysically united to his body with all its faculties, feel- 
ings, emotions, and its whole flowing and ebbing way of life 
His mind and heart and physique are also inextricably bound up 
with ties of blood, culture, and plain and simple sustenance, with 
the society in which he finds himself. So it is impossible for him 
to be purely and simply rational in his life and worship. Hi: 
intelligence should hold supreme control, but not at the expense 
of the rest of his nature. He must sing as well as think, he mus: 
dance as well as exercise his logic, or he will die. He must com: 
municate with his fellows as well with God, and he does so no 
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or them. His arts are the best vehicles for this communion, 
ecause in his art man’s intelligence controls and disposes all his 
ther faculties. Art unifies a man’s being, since it gives his in- 
elligent soul the opportunity of drawing all the other faculties 
f his psychological make-up into a harmonious activity, in 
hich they can play their respective parts without running riot 
d destroying the rhythm and tune of his completeness. Simi- 
arly art gives man the opportunity of communicating with his 
ellow men in the most human way. It draws others to him and 
taws him towards them. It is all this artistic element in our 
eligion and worship that we have neglected for so long, and so 
owed ourselves to be driven into ourselves while yet possessing 
e spark of divine life, the power of which could transform the 
hole world if only we would not prevent it by our lack of 
ommunion whole and entire. 

In this work of communion with God and man the art of 
usic holds a special place. It assists in a special way in breaking 
own the barriers between mind and spirit, and between man and 
an. In other words, music possesses a peculiar power of purifica- 
ion. When Saul was troubled with an evil spirit David was sent 
or to play and sing before him. Saul, torn in two by the powers 
ithin him, was restored to wholeness and composure by the 
weet harmonies of the Psalmist. Similarly, when a mood of 
epression descends upon us we usually try to expel the evil spirit 
py singing to ourselves or perhaps by listening to some music 
hat stirs us. A great deal of research has gone in recent years to 
e business of ‘painting-therapy’ for the psychologically mal- 
hdjusted. I am not aware that so much interest has been paid to 
hat might be called ‘music-therapy’; this would surely repay 
imilar research and practice. It is time too that we paid more 
\ttention to this Old Testament psychiatrist who cured Saul. For 
he Psalms contain the expression of every mood of man, and if 
we learnt to sing the Psalms once again, how refreshed in spirit 
we should be, how purified from all our evil moods, how drawn 
© God and to our fellows. Today our nerves are increasingly 
rred, our energies more effectively dissipated, our lives more 
consistently disintegrated than heretofore. Here in the religious 
ongs that we have inherited lies the purifying remedy that will 


ather nerves, energies and personalities together. 
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Music is more than a negative purge of the spirit. It often 
seems to open the spirit to the heights of communion with God. 
Warner Allen in one of his perhaps speciously mystical works 
explains how a certain passage in one of Beethoven’s symphonies 
introduced him suddenly into the ‘timeless moment’ of eternity. 
Whatever we may think of the nature of that experience, it is 
surely undeniable that there are times when the whole being of 
man is composed and relaxed and made ready for some divine 
experience by the rhythms and harmonies of music; and it should 
be remembered that music is concerned not only with sound but 
also with silences, with the dramatic pause, with the unsounded 
beat. One commentator of the Liturgy has remarked that the: 
beauty of the chant lies in its pauses. In such moments of silence: 
within some liturgical symphony of divine praise a Christian 
worshipper has often been elevated to some special communion 
with God. This rhythm of sound and silence produces harmonies 
in the being of man. 

I have tried to show that music plays an essential part in: 
religious worship and that absence of it from our Western: 
Christian worship has led us further into the individualism of 
private devotions. Without the musical element in our worship, 
with its demands upon all our talents as well as upon our tenacity 
in acquiring the art, we fail to raise the whole Christian man to: 
God, we fail to purify and integrate our personalities, we fail to: 
draw ourselves into the union of the congregation of the children 
of God. Corruptio optimi pessima—music has left the church for 
the concert-hall or the dance-floor. We are saturated with pro- 
fane music—the ether or radio waves convey the vibrations of 
innumerable bands and orchestras through the very tissues of our 
flesh. But despite this surfeit of music on radio and gramophone 
we lack the art of music in ourselves, and lacking music we lack 
religion. 

We must learn again to capture the eternal harmonies of the 
celestial bodies, to give expression to the rhythms of our earthly 
existence, to interpret the voice of the wind in the great English 
elms or of the waves beating on our shores, to gather 
the song of the blackbird and nightingale, and so to 
present to God an intelligent and intelligently expressed hymn of 
praise and petition. We must learn again to make melody and 
dance before the Lord, learn again to appreciate the sound of his 
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oice in all this wonderful harmony and rhythm of creation. This 
ust be achieved not only in church, but in our daily lives in this 
istracted world of ours. But we shall not introduce harmony 
to this life until we have introduced it into our Liturgy, casting 
ut the sentimental and impoverished strains of our parish bene- 
ictions with the true art of the muse of music. 
This does not mean that we have to grub around in ancient 
anuscripts to discover exactly how the primitives sang and 
ced their worship. We need to lead the gentle muse back 
om her pagan halls into the church and up to the altar. The 
iturgy comprises the ancient principles of worship, but at the . 
ame time always applied to modern life. After a period in which 
he Liturgy was overshadowed by individualistic piety so that its 
odernity was forgotten, the worship of God is again emerging 
to the light—as may be seen by liturgical revolutions effected 
ry the Holy Father in the last decade. Now we can expect modern 
usic to be purified and re-introduced into the rites of the Church. 
he Church embraces all ages in her life and teaching, and so she 
ould also embrace the Jewish and Eastern psalms and hymns, 
e pure Gregorian chant, the joyous metres of renaissance melody, 
d the modern methods and rhythms which are part of our life 
day. In this way we may begin to follow the lead of the 
salmist when he says: Praise ye the Lord; sing unto the Lord a new 
ng and his praise in the congregation of the saints. . . . Let them 
raise his name in the dance; let them sing praises unto him with the 
imbrel and the harp. (Psalm 149.) 
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NOTICE 


The next issue of The Life of the Spirit will be a double 
jumber for August and September on BIBLE & WORSHIP. 
will contain articles on Bible reading in the Family, The 
ivine Office for the Laity, The Psalms and Our Lady in 
icripture, together with Reviews on Biblical Subjects. 
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RECENT POPES ON CHURCH MUSIC 


SEBASTIAN BULLOUGH, O.P. 


that major landmark in liturgical history that was the Motu 

proprio of Pope St Pius X, Tra le sollecitudini, published on 
November 22, 1903. The original text was in Italian, though it 
was accompanied by a Latin text also. It is worth examining 
briefly the nature of a Motu proprio, by way of comparison with 
some subsequent legislation. A Motu proprio is a papal rescript, 
including these words (‘of his own accord’), signifying that the 
Pope has decided personally on its provisions, neither depending 
upon the request or advice of others, nor setting out to deal with 
a particular case. (A special legal characteristic of a Motu proprio 
is that it does not depend for its validity upon the validity of the 
reasons alleged for its issue, as is the case with ordinary rescripts 
where the phrase is not used: the Motu proprio is valid whatever 
may happen to the reasons.) The most well-known Motu propric 
is this one on Church Music, so that the term suggests to most 
people this particular document. 

Twenty-five years after its appearance Pius XI issued an 
Apostolic Constitution, that is, a papal statute in the form of < 
letter to all Christians, known from its opening words as Divin: 
cultus and dated December 20, 1928. 

An encyclical is a papal letter in more solemn form, addressec 
to the whole hierarchy of the Church. The present Holy Father 
issued on November 20, 1947, the famous encyclical Mediato: 
Dei on liturgical worship, where there are certain passage 
dealing particularly with the subject of Church Music. 

Finally, on December 25, 1955, Pope Pius XII issued the 
encyclical Musicae sacrae disciplina, specifically dealing with 
Church Music, the English translation of which, published ix 

June 1958, it is our happy task to welcome in this article.t Thus 
although the Motu proprio of Pius X is the basis of all subsequen 
statements, and declared itself to be “quasi codice giuridico dell 
musica sacra’, as it were a code of laws regulating sacred music 


I: is now something over fifty years since the appearance of 


1 Sacred Music. Challoner Publications, for the Society of St Gregory; 2s. 
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et it is only with Pius XII’s Musicae sacrae disciplina that the matter 

is treated with the full solemnity of an encyclical. 

Yet the encyclical of Pius XII sets out mainly to ‘confirm and 
mpose once again’ the directions of Pius X (n. 3 in the English 
ext), and states that its recommendations ‘follow the same lines’ 
s those made by Pius X and Pius XI. And perhaps the most 
emarkable fact about these four documents under discussion 
Pius X’s Motu proprio 1903, Pius XI’s Divini cultus 1928, the 
aragraphs of Pius XII’s Mediator Dei 1947, and Pius XII’s 
usicae sacrae disciplina 1955) is the continuity and substantial 
dentity of their provisions, and the relatively minor importance 
f their differences. Yet there is a gradual change in the angle of 
pproach and the objects of attack. 

It would be useful first to list the points which appear in all of 
hem (though the brief treatment in Mediator Dei does not include 
ach one). These seem to be the following: 

- (a) The primacy of Plainsong. 

(6) The approval of classical polyphony (and both Pius X and 
Pius XI mention Palestrina by name). 

(c) The admission of modern music, provided it fulfils the 
sacred function of Church music and avoids a profane 
manner. 

(d) The primacy of the organ. 

(e) The exclusive use of Latin in the music of the Mass. 

(f) The establishment of diocesan commissions and attention. 

_ to the training of ecclesiastical students. 

The regulations of Pius X, which the other documents expressly 

tend to echo, are in fact today so much part and parcel of our 

ormal liturgical outlook that it is difficult to realize that they 
ere something of a major reform fifty years ago. The points 
the above list (except perhaps the diocesan commissions) are 

Il part of our everyday experience. No one, whether he likes 

lainsong or not, will fail to recognize its privileged position; 

lassical polyphony is universally recognized as a specially fitting 
edium, especially in the great churches of Rome or at West- 
inster; none will deny the right of new music to be performed 
church; the organ is a universally accepted part of worship; 

t present the exclusive use of Latin at Mass is fully accepted 

owever unwillingly by some); and there is no seminarist who 

as not undergone many choir practices. These things are part of 
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the lives of most of us today, and they have been consistently 
proclaimed from the Vatican from 1903 to 1955. 

At the same time, the Motu proprio of 1903 was the expression 
of trends that were already in motion at the time, while it also 
gave anew impetus and encouragement to these efforts. The work 
of the monks of Solesmes was already well in hand: Dom 
Pothier’s Mélodies Grégoriennes had appeared in 1880 and had led 
the way to the great work of restoring the Gregorian melodies 
and to the elaboration of a working theory of their execution, 
Whether the resulting text represents the melodies in their 
original form is a question under discussion today, and similarly 
whether their method of execution reconstructs the manner of 
singing in the early centuries is also matter of debate at present; 
but the fact remains that at the time of the Motu proprio a working 
text was being produced, and a theory was being evolved of its 
practical interpretation in singing, which is reverent, dignified, 
beautiful and musicianly, and which has become so widespread: 
that performance in the manner of Solesmes has become associ- 
ated in the minds of the faithful with the idea of Plainsong itself. 
It should also be noted that from 1903 to 1955 the Popes have 
urged that Plainsong should be sung not only by the choir but 
also by the people, and there is no doubt that in this country the 
publication of Plainsong for Schools in 1930 greatly influenced the 
fulfilment among the faithful of that desire. 

The classical polyphony was also undergoing a revival and 
restoration at the time, and it has been said that especially in this 
sphere the appointment of Sir Richard Terry to Westminster in 1901 
(even before the Cathedral was complete) anticipated in many re- 
spects the legislation of the Motu proprio itself. It is also of interest to 
realize that it was already in 1898 that Mgr Lorenzo Perosi, whe 
brought such renown to the Sistine Choir, had moved to Rome 
from Venice where Cardinal Sarto was at the time Archbishop. 
and was there to welcome him when he became Pius X. 

Another problem was exercising the minds of church musician: 
at the turn of the century, and that was the accompaniment 03 
Plainsong on the organ. The printed accompaniments of the 
nineteenth century to plainsong melodies show a full note-for- 
note accompaniment, as for a hymn-tune; but with the emergencc 
of the monastic singing of the chant the soft modal backgrounc 
to the chant, which in some form is universal today, had to b 
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evolved. And Pius X in 1903 had to give a warning (n. 16) that 
the organ must ‘merely sustain and never oppress’ the voices. 
Although Pius XT in 1955 tells us that the organ was used to accom- 
pany the chant from the eighth or ninth century (n. 11), yet at the 
beginning of the twentieth century two characters were awaiting 
marriage who had never met before: good Plainsong and the 
organ, which had only grown to mechanical maturity during the 
period of the eclipse of Plainsong. 

These were some of the things that were being thought about 
at the time of the Motu proprio, and it should be remembered 
that St Pius X himself had a lifelong practical interest in church 
music: as a student at the Seminary at Padua he had conducted 
the choir in 1857-58, and it is recorded by his Secretary of State 
that as Pope he would sight-read music that was sent to him. It is 
ot therefore surprising that his instruction on Sacred Music was 
issued to the whole Church within four months of his accession: 
the reforms he proposed must have been in his mind for many 
ears before. 


Although the directions of Pius X are so familiar to the faithful 
f today, it is worth summarizing them here, in order to be able 
o observe the few points of development in the subsequent 
apal declarations. 

The Motu proprio opens with the general principle that the 
unction of sacred music is to clothe the liturgical text, and con- 
inues to indicate three types of music that perform this function: 
1) Gregorian, which Pius X proposed as the supreme model, 
hdding that the closer any music approaches to this ideal, the 
more sacred and liturgical it becomes; (2) Polyphony, which, he 
gays, agrees with Gregorian in liturgical quality and rightly 
stands next to it; and (3) Modern music, which is to be admitted 
Wwhen its ‘excellence, sobriety and gravity’ make it worthy of 
liturgical functions. There follows a reprobation of the ‘theatrical 
tyle, which was in the greatest vogue especially in Italy, during 
the last century’. Indeed the attack on the ‘theatrical style’ in 
thurch is a main preoccupation in 1903. . 

} Following upon this is the insistence upon the exclusive use of 
(atin in liturgical music and the condemnation of the practice of 
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having any parts of the Mass in the vernacular. A reference is 
next made to the arrangement, then still current, of having certain 
verses not sung but rendered by the organ. The liturgical text 
must be complete, and without alterations or inversions. The 
priest’s part must be in Gregorian, and unaccompanied. 

The ‘liturgical’ choir, vested, is desirable, since the singers 
‘have a real liturgical office’, and thus women’s voices are to be 
excluded. 

Unaccompanied singing is ‘the music proper to the Church’, 
but the use of the organ is allowed, not, however, that of other 
instruments except with the special permission of the bishop. The 
piano, however, and ‘noisy instruments’ such as drums, etc., are 
expressly excluded, though brass bands may be permitted in 
special cases by the bishop. 

Liturgical music must not prolong services to an undue length. 
The last paragraphs deal with education in sacred music. 

The Motu proprio was Pius X’s opening of his liturgical reforms, 
suggested in the introduction, where he mentions the idea of the 
Christian people uniting in the common prayer of the Church. 
But this Instruction, he says, deals only with a particular aspect: 
of the problem, namely with the music. 


*x * * 


Pius XI’s Divini cultus of 1928 sets out primarily to be a reminder: 
of the instructions of Pius X. It is twenty-five years since their: 
publication, and too often either nothing has been done, or people: 
have relapsed into their bad ways. There is a renewed insistence: 
on the importance of musical training, especially for the clergy,, 
and a recommendation of proper liturgical carrying out of cere-- 
monies in cathedrals and in collegiate and conventual churches.. 
Pius XI is a little less tolerant of organ accompaniment: it is more? 
perfect, he says, to have unaccompanied voices. But he adds thatt 
the organ is indeed the Church’s instrument, and for the firstt 
time we have admonishments to organ-builders as well as to) 
organists. The ‘voicer’ has a duty to exclude any element o 
profanity in his work. 

The matter of the restoration of Plainsong is once more urged,. 


especially for the people, who must no longer be ‘distant an 
dumb spectators’. 
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Pius XII’s Mediator Dei of 1947 is of course concerned with a 
uch wider horizon of liturgical thought, but the short section 
203-206) on music reaffirms the special dignity of Plainsong, 
confirming the decrees’ of Pius X and Pius XI, in particular 
uoting the latter with regard to Plainsong sung by the people. 
here is, as it chances, no mention of polyphony, but the attitude 
© modern music is that of his predecessors. Lastly there is further 
ncouragement towards congregational singing. 


* * * 


The encyclical Musicae sacrae disciplina of Pius XII in 1955 
cludes (n. 15-17) a list of papal pronouncements on sacred music 
ince Benedict XIV in 1749. Pius XII distinguishes (n. 28-29) 
iturgical music’ (Mass and Office) and ‘religious music’ belong- 
g to non-liturgical occasions and usually ‘in the language of 
ie people’, and comments on the influence especially on 
e young of good vernacular hymns. 

The special honour due to Plainsong is once more reiterated, 
d it is to be ‘very extensively used . . . sung correctly, worthily 
d reverently’ (n. 34). The Pope goes on (n. 35) to insist upon 
e ‘close association’ of Plainsong with its Latin words, a position 
hich he reaffirmed at the Assisi Conference in 1956. In the en- 
yclical (n. 36) the Holy Father refers to ‘certain concessions’ 
ranted in this matter—referring no doubt to the “German Mass’ 
here German paraphrases may be used for the Ordinary—but 
plains that these concessions must not be extended without the 
oly See’s permission. Where, however, there is an immemorial 
stom of singing popular non-Latin hymns after the Latin text 
f the liturgy has been sung, the bishops may allow this to 

ntinue (n. 37), but the law forbidding the words of the liturgy 

the vernacular still binds (cf. Pius X, n. 7). 

Polyphony receives a special mention, in its now traditional 

cond place, with a special mention of the work of those who 

ave restored it (n. 42). Modern music is once more welcomed 

the terms of Pius X, though there is now no more fear of the 

heatrical style’. 

The organ receives its usual place of primacy, but now Pius 

II (n. 46) makes an innovation in welcoming other instruments, 

particular the strings. (It has been stated that he is a violinist 

imself:) 
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There follows a section (also a novelty) on the subject of 
vernacular hymns (n. 48-51): their vocabulary should be simple, 
their tunes easy; they may not be used during High Mass without 
the special permission of the Holy See, but at Low Mass thev may 
help to prevent people from being “dumb onlookers’, and on 
non-liturgical occasions they are of great value. Then comes a 
short section on hymns in mission lands, where the local idiom 
should be used, though the universal Plainsong has also been 
introduced (n. 53-55). 

With regard to choirs, the ‘liturgical choir’ of men and boys as 
directed by Pius X (n. 13) is once more encouraged, but a new 
feature, given in terms of a recent statement of the Congregation 
of Rites, allows ‘a group of men and women or girls’, when a 
surpliced choir is not available, but adds that they must be in a 
special place, outside the sanctuary, with the men ‘altogether 
separated from the women and girls’ (n. 57). The encyclical ends 
once more with directions for musical education, especially of 


the clergy. 


While Pius X lays down the general principles that underlic 
the subsequent declarations, and attacks with special severity the 
‘theatrical style’, Pius XI in 1928 is chiefly concerned with 
attacking failure to implement the requirements of the earlie: 
document. Pius XII in Mediator Dei is laying down the large 
liturgical principles and attacking a variety of abuses, mosth 
deriving from false liturgical theology in recent times, and. th 
musical section of that encyclical is little more than an echo o 
previous legislation. In Musicae sacrae disciplina of 1955 he i 
reafirming the previous teaching, but also attacking profan 
intrusions in worship, not from the angle of ‘theatrical’ associa 
tion, but rather from the angle of the alleged ‘freedom’ o 
certain kinds of modern art and music, which claim to be fre 
from moral principle and the direction of human life toward 
God. “Art for art’s sake’, ‘an irrational urge to artistic creation’ 
these things have no place in the Church’s worship (n. 22). An 
later in the encyclical the Pope’s attack is in the manner c 
Mediator Dei upon those who might abuse concessions alread: 
made by extending them without proper authority (n. 36). 
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The principal new features in the legislation of this encyclical 
e (1) the regulation of non-liturgical ‘religious music’ and in 
articular of vernacular hymns, with the permission of them at 
ow Mass; (2) the permission to use strings in church; and (3) 
e formal admission of women ‘to sing at solemn Mass the 
iturgical texts’ under certain conditions. 
How these points are affecting current practice in this country 
ince Christmas 1955 is not perhaps yet evident. One has seen an 
genious device of a surpliced choir of men in the stalls, and 
ehind them, in a recess behind the stalls, the lady soprani and 
ontralti, not in surplices and ‘altogether separated’. How the 
mixed choirs’ in the west gallery are faring one cannot say. I did 
yself once get the bishop’s permission to accompany a four-part 
hoir of boys with the double-bass alone, doubling with 16-ft tone 
e bass line, and this was very effective. I kept the letter, but 
hall now need it no longer. With regard to vernacular hymns 
he Pope recommends (n. 51) the compilation of hymnals by 
piscopal authority, and English Catholics may feel proud that 
ey did this long ago. 
The Society of St Gregory, whose biggest work perhaps in its 
atly days was the sponsoring of Plainsong for Schools for the 
ropagation of good Plainsong, are once more to be congratu- 
ted on publishing this encyclical in association with Challoner 
ublications in graceful format with a few useful notes and 
eferences. 


s we 


LET THE PEOPLE SING! 
A Parish Priest’s thoughts on Pastoral Liturgy 


J. C. BUCKLEY 


ET THEM?.. . If only they would! But let us not blame 
them. What have we priests done about it? Not that I 
think that everything is solved by lusty singing in church. 
ar from it! It is the whole picture of the people’s part in the 
jturgy that we must keep constantly before our minds. Our first 
sk is surely with the theological basis of the liturgical movement. 


Dr Buckley is Parish Priest of Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
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It will be seen for what it is, a pastoral movement, when and only 
when its underlying theology has been studied especially in the 
light of the doctrine of the Mystical Body. This threefold move- 
ment of thought (theology of the Mystical Body), action (the 
Mystical Body at work in the lay apostolate) and liturgy (the 
Mystical Body at prayer) is a twentieth-century phenomenon 
only in so far as it is an organized movement. The priest in the 
parish has to become conscious of this and relate his seminary 
training to the needs of those members of Christ’s Body whom 
he has the privilege to serve. 1 am quite convinced that when the 
liturgical movement is recognized by priests as a pastoral move- 
ment it will be given the attention it deserves. We must acknow- 
ledge that, at times, it has been ill-served by the aesthetes who have 
made it appear to some to be a matter of neums and apparels and 
rood-screens. Plainsong has often been made to appear difficult 
and precious. To most congregations a vast amount of plainchant 
is distasteful and impossible of execution. Let us face the fact that 
we are seriously hampered in this country by the lack of simple, 
dignified tunes for the Ordinary of the Mass. Thank God for 
Gregory Murray’s People’s Mass! For many a congregation it 
has been the beginning of a real awakening to the splendour of 
their part in the celebration of the Sacred Mysteries. For many a 
priest it has been a welcome proof that, given a simple means of 
doing so, a congregation can and will sing the Ordinary of the 
Mass. Two sessions in the pulpit have been sufficient in two very 
different parishes for teaching the people this simple method of 
singing. 

Teaching the people to take their part and teaching them why 
they should do so have, in my experience, to be done together. 
While insisting that the ordained priest alone has the ‘proprie 
vereque dicenda potestas sacrificandi’, the Holy Father has a great 
deal to say (Mediator Dei) about the priesthood of the laity which 
is exercised with and through that of the sacrificing priest properly 
so called. We cannot in conscience allow our people to remain in 
ignorance of these matters. We have to show them and keep on 
showing them their great dignity as Christians. I say show, nor 
just tell. The liturgy, correctly understood and celebrated, wil! 
help us to do this. ‘The sacred liturgy is the public worship whick 
our redeemer, the Head of the Church, renders to the heavenly 
Father, and which the society of Christ’s faithful renders to it: 
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try to know and understand the type of music which is most 
suitable to liturgical worship. We shall have to give to the choir 
an appreciation of its réle, not allowing it to usurp the part of the 
congregation. The choir will, under our guidance, learn to lead 
the latter at times. We shall probably find that the best position 
for this is not an organ loft. A Lady Chapel or transept can be 
very useful for the purpose of encouraging singing from the body 
of the church. The choir, too, must be given encouragement by 
the priest who will help them to appreciate the Feasts and Seasons 
as well as the meaning of the sacred text they sing. The organist 
and choirmaster will easily understand our interest and will not 
regard it as interference. It is only when the réle of the choir has 
been misunderstood that any difficulty has been experienced in 
this direction. 

When and how is the congregation to be taught to sing the 
Mass so that, to quote Pius XI (Divini Cultus), ‘there will no 
longer be any need to lament the sad spectacle in which the 
people do not respond at all, or only in a subdued and indistinct 
murmur’? Well over half a century has passed since St Pius X 
wrote the words that are writ large in the heart of the true 
liturgist: ‘The primary and indispensible source of the true Christian 
spirit is the active participation of the faithful in the holy 
Mysteries and in the public and solemn prayers of the Church’. 
Twenty-five years later Pius XI was appealing to the 
faithful not to remain as ‘dumb spectators’ but to let their voices 
alternate with those of the priest and the choir. Fortunately more 
and more children are leaving school with a working acquain- 
tance with at least one set of Mass tunes. But many years will 
have passed before all our congregation has learnt to sing the Mass 
unless we do something about it. It has been found that the best 
(and in many cases the only) way of teaching the congregation 
is during sermon time in the evening or even during Mass. There 
is a way of doing this which will appeal to the people and which 
will instruct them not only in the singing but in the meaning of 
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their part in the liturgy. It can be an illustrated sermon rather _ 
than a chant-class and as such is not out of place at the times 
mentioned. If the priest can demonstrate the singing himself, so 
much the better. But we are not all blessed with the means of 
doing so. We need the choir and organist to help us, and whether 
we think the people can read music or not we must put the text 
in their hands. Demand that they show themselves willing by 
holding the text. lt is surprising how many people are at first 
unwilling to do even that. I have found it a good idea to leave an 
appropriate number of them at the end of the pew. The little 
gesture of those at the end of the benches who must pick up the 
copies and pass them to their neighbours helps to clear the decks 
for action and to establish contact among the participants. Now 
we teach them to read the Kyrie and show them what a beautiful 
prayer to the Blessed Trinity it is. We might explain the origin 
of the Greek words and how this prayer found a place in the Mass. 
Dom Gregory’s Kyrie can be learnt by them in two minutes. 
After the Kyrie it is as well to pass to the responses. Refuse to 
accept mere murmuring, but do not object to a basso profundo 
rendering which insists on singing everything an octave lower 
than anything you consider well within the range of the average 
human voice. An explanation of the responses, their function and 
meaning will probably bring you as far as you can expect to go 
in the first session. The following week’s instruction can be 
devoted to the Sanctus and the Agnus Dei, leaving the Gloria for 
the third and last instruction. There is usually no need to teach 
the Credo as nearly everyone knows it already. Of course, the 
work is not finished then. It may require many weeks and months 
of encouragement, explanation and revision before the congrega- 
tion settles down. If the priest believes in the value of the task 
he will not lack the courage to push forward in the face of criti- 
cism and disappointment. Crititicism there will be. Whatever 
the priest tries to do in this way will meet with the taunts of the 
ignorant and of the ‘what-was-good-enough-for-my-grand- 
mother-is-good-enough-for-me’ school. There will be those, of 
course, who will want to contract out, who wish to ‘follow’ in 
their missals undisturbed. A good deal of instruction on the idea 
of community worship and of the idea of the community itself 
will have to accompany our attempts to break down prejudice 
and what might be termed ‘liturgical snobbery’. 
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Training in gesture as well as vocal participation should be the 
concern of the priest. A few people will object to ‘bobbing up 
and down’ because they have been accustomed for years to get 
on with their own private devotions against the background of 
the Mass. It is very important to let people know the meaning of 
gesture. The value of standing, sitting and kneeling at the correct 
times will be seen by them if we take care to explain these things. 
The posture of sitting for instruction and for watching (during 
the Offertory), the standing position for the Gospel, for congre- 
gational singing, for the Collects, Post-Communion, Preface and 
so on, can help a great deal with the understanding of the liturgy. 
How can we expect people to appreciate the beauty of the 
Preface if they are not encouraged to stand boldly and reply to 
the priest’s invitation to lift up their hearts? It all helps to bring 
the people together and along with the priest. They are less 
detached and the gap between the nave and the sanctuary can be 
considerably narrowed in this way. 

Most of what has been said so far refers to the ‘ideal celebration’, 
which is High Mass. But three-quarters of our people never 
assist at High Mass (even in its less solemn form). Are they to be 
left without liturgical training? Here we run into the difficulty of 
trying to find methods of participation which are in accord with the 
mind and authority of the Church. We are forced to admit that 
the liturgy (regarded as ceremonial) is not now ideally fitted to 
the participation of the faithful. Dialogue Mass is a step in the 
jright direction and the Holy Father has certainly shown that he 
no longer regards it as being as outlandishly stuntish as some 

ould have made it appear a few years ago. In fact his encyclical 
on the Liturgy is full of praise for this and similar methods 
provided the bishop’s authority has shown approval in his own 
diocese. Thank God that in many dioceses in England the 
Dialogue Mass has brought an understanding of the liturgical 
movement to thousands who never see a High Mass. 
We all need a great deal more help with music for Masses at 
which considerable numbers of children are present. But again 
€ can use our imagination a good deal. A certain amount of 
ommentary will probably be useful for a time, although none 
of us would like to see the actual celebration used as an object- 
esson. Children can be taught easily to use Fr Howell’s Mass 
Prayers. | have known a congregation of children and adults led 
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in these prayers by a boy of nine or ten. Each part of the Mass 
has a simple paraphrase of the Missal text and is numbered and 

punctuated with breath-stops. The leader merely says the number 

and all the children join in the prayer. Small altar-servers or any 

group of children can easily be taught to speak as a choir a simple 

vernacular arrangement of the Proper. I had the privilege of 
arranging a broadcast children’s Mass a short time ago and found 

that the singing of some of the Gelineau Psalms fitted the occasion 

admirably. The children love these psalms and they can learn 

them very quickly. Even the antiphons alone can be used 

judiciously to bring the children into the picture. What must be 

sedulously avoided is, of course, the kind of activity and singing 

which distracts rather than helps children’s understanding of and 

participation in the Mass. I hope it will not be thought that I am 

making a plea for Children’s Masses in Parishes. 1 am merely 
thinking of those occasions (school-time Mass, First Communions, 

Retreats, etc.) when one is catering particularly for children. 

The altar, of course, must be the centre and goal of our efforts 
and our parishes must be built around it. We have to see that the: 
altar itself is suitably adorned. Suitably, that is, for the purpose: 
which it serves: an altar of sacrifice and a banqueting table. Our: 
people will learn to see it as a symbol of Christ the Head of the 
Mystical Body. The use of frontals will help them to see: 
the altar in this light for they will understand that the very: 
colours of these cloths and vestments indicate the mood of the: 
Church united with her Head. The Altar Society, the women’s 
guilds, the Children of Mary, Boy Scouts, Girl Guides and all the 
other societies will have a part to play in keeping the church and_ 
linen clean, in repairing, sewing and vestment-making. The: 
average needlewoman can learn to make vestments quite simply: 
and our aim should be, I feel, as far as possible to get our own. 
parishioners to make such practical contributions to their parish: 
church. 

The parish as a community has fallen on hard times, but the: 
liturgical movement as well as the lay apostolate can do much to: 
restore it to its rightful place. It must be made to appear what it! 
is in reality: the Mystical Body of Christ in miniature. There is ai 
grave danger in modern money-raising methods that the people 
may be led to the conclusion that their comparatively small 
contributions to the Offertory are of little value. We need to: 
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restore the idea of the Offertory as a religious act. It is possible 
to do this with considerable gain in time, energy and even money, 
provided our people learn to see that their contributions are of 
immense value if given and viewed in the right way. Their 
money is the fruit of their labour and of their saving. They can 
and should be asked to budget for their spiritual home with as 
much care as they budget for their temporal home. They can 
learn to make of their offering an act of religion before they leave 
their homes. Fumbling for an odd coin and tossing it to a beggar 
is scarcely a Christian way of helping the poor. What is one to 
say of such a method when it is used at Mass for fulfilling a duty 
of justice to God and his Church? It is not just a collection of 
alms, it is the Offertory which counts. Can we not show them 
that their work and their homes are joined to Christ’s sacrifice by 
their Offertory which should symbolize the offering of them- 
selves? A system of envelopes can help. Every adult is asked to 
place his or her offering into the little envelope before leaving 
home and while doing so to say a little prayer such as this one 
which has been taken from a Secret: 

Let our gifts be offered up to thee, Lord, who hast given them to us, 

in order that we may use them for the glory of thy Name. 
Second collections, outdoor collections (except those ordered by 
authority) can be cut out and the net result will be found to be 
very encouraging. And how orderly and quiet the Offertory 
becomes! No more chink of coins, no more delay while the 
fumbling and counting go on, but an act of religion which is 
given more point still when the offerings are brought on to the 
sanctuary and placed beside the altar of Christ’s sacrifice. There 
will rarely be need to mention money from the pulpit once the 
people have seen the value of their offerings. With such an approach 
to the matter they cannot afford to be ungenerous. 
_ Next in importance to the altar is the baptismal font. Yet how 
often do we see it surrounded with chairs and odd bits of furniture ! 
Hats, pamphlets, prayer-books and odd bits of left-off clothing 
are sometimes to be seen on it. It is not just thoughtlessness, it is 
more often a lack of appreciation of baptism itself which is to 
blame. Let the font share something of the Easter adornment. It 
is simple to have a silk cover made for it. A few spring flowers 
and some candles can help to impress on the congregation the 


dignity of the ‘womb of Holy Mother Church’. The font-cover 
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can be put on at other times with useful effect: at Whitsun, on 
the occasion of First Communions, Confirmation, etc., just to 
remind us of where it all began. But this is leading to other 
matters for which there is no space. The Mass and the Altar have 
been the main theme. The Sacraments, too, must be ‘revealed’ 
to the faithful and, as priests, we shall take to heart the instruction 
of our Holy Father in Mediator Dei: 

That the Christian people may continue to acquire more and more 

supernatural riches, see that they are instructed concerning the 

treasures of the liturgy by sermons, dissertations, periodical courses 


and weeks devoted to the study of the liturgy. 


a  g gb 


CONGREGATIONAL MUSIC 


MicHAEL DURAND 


ceremonies . . . they should not be merely detached and 

silent spectators, but, filled with a deep sense of the beauty of 
the liturgy, they should sing alternately with the clergy or the 
choir, as it is prescribed.’ 


: 1c is most important that when the faithful assist at the sacred 


(Pius XI. Divini Cultus, §o.) 


Music, to be suitable for congregational use, must clearly 
possess certain distinguishing qualities, which it will be wise to 
try and define at the outset. Firstly it must be simple. Even in 
parishes where no prejudice against congregational singing exists 
to be overcome, it is necessary both to avoid the discouragement 
caused by attempting music too elaborate melodically, too 
complex rhythmically, or of too great vocal compass; and to 
avoid, even worse, complacency in the unworthy performance 
of too difficult works. Secondly, it should be sufficiently appreci- 
able in terms of current musical idioms to embody the virtues of 
popularity. The difficulties which this entails in a disintegrated 
assortment of musical cultures such as we know today, as well as 
the problem of profane association, will be discussed later in the 
article. Suffice to describe popularity here as a certain spontaneous 
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‘pickupability’. Thirdly, along with the need for simplicity must 
be observed the equal need for variety. Obviously most of the 
music learned will have to bear considerable use, so the danger 
of monotony must be carefully avoided. To take a familiar 
example, Dom Gregory Murray’s straightforward attempt to 
provide what we so urgently need—A People’s Mass—though 
admirably simple and unmistakably popular, seems nevertheless 
to make too much of too few ideas to be considered wholly 
satisfactory. 

Congregational music may be classified under the following 
headings, according to its function: 

(a) Liturgical (i) The Ordinary of the Mass; 

(ii) Psalms for Offertory and Communion 
processions, etc; 

(iii) The Divine Office, especially Vespers and 
Compline; 

(6) Non-liturgical for use in the services of the Church: mainly 

hymns; 

(c) Less formal music for processions, pilgrimages, youth clubs, 

ete: 

Firstly, then, to deal with the Ordinary of the Mass. The 
Kyries may be sung either alternately with the choir, or, more 
effectively, grouped in threes: cantors, choir, congregation. 
Gloria and Credo are sung in alternation with the choir. In the 
Agnus Dei, either the choir starts each section, the people 
entering at “qui tollis’, or the cantors give out the opening, the 
choir entering at ‘qui tollis’, and the people concluding each line 
(‘miserere nobis’, ‘dona nobis pacem’). 

_ The Sanctus, being of such central importance, demands 
special consideration. To quote Father Jungmann: “At the Sanctus 
the entire community joined in. Even well on into the Middle 
Ages the Sanctus was not regarded as an item on its own, to be 
entrusted to trained singers; for it was a more simple, and thereby 
more impressive, song of all the people; the community just 
joined in the easy melody of the preface and sang together with 
the priest “and all the heavenly army” the triple Sanctus.’ The 
Sacred Congregation of Rites has recently confirmed that the 
Sanctus and Benedictus may be sung without a break before 
the consecration. The liturgical desirability (and, where short, 
simple chants are used, the artistic advantages) of this practice 
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cannot be over-emphasized. The whole section should be sung — 
by everyone. 

When a congregation has learned to sing the Sanctus, and to 
conclude the eucharistic prayer of the Canon with a convincing 
‘Amen’, a great work has been well begun. 

What music should the people be taught to sing? All the recent 
papal pronouncements on music insist upon the prime impor- 
tance of Gregorian chant in this respect, e.g. St Pius X: “Special 
efforts are to be made to restore the use of the Gregorian chant 
by the people, so that the faithful may once again take a more 
active part in the ecclesiastical offices, as was the case in ancient 
times’; or Pius XI: ‘In order that the faithful may more actively 
participate in divine worship, let them be made once more to 
sing the Gregorian chant, so far as it belongs to them to take part 
TE At. 

But at the outset we are faced with a major problem of interpre- 
tation which is at last beginning to be more openly discussed— 
the question of rhythm. For this is no longer so simple a matter as 
it may have appeared when the newly issued chant books prepared. 
by the monks of Solesmes seemed to provide an irrefutably 
authentic text. There is no doubt whatsoever that the Solesmian 
researches have produced a version which is melodically definitive. 
What has long been open to suspicion is their interpretation of 
the rhythm; and, as a result of the recently published work of 
Father Vollaerts, s.j., something more than suspicion is in the air. 
Dom Gregory Murray’s recent pamphlets, especially the excellent 
‘Gregorian Rhythm in the Gregorian Centuries’, make the issues 
quite clear. 

It is important to realize that this is not simply a matter of 
scholarly disputes in academic circles, but one most relevant to 
congregational needs; since, quite apart from the desirability of 
singing the chant according to the methods current at its most 
vigorous period, it cannot surely be denied that, if metrical texts 
should be sung to metrical music, a good number of tunes are 
likely to prove much easier to learn. In which case such nine- 
teenth-century complications as the position of the ictus, and the 
exact rhythmical significance of the quilisma and episema, can 
be cheerfully disregarded. 

But it would be foolish to imagine that, even if general agree- 
ment were accorded to any one mensural system, the fruits of 
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research could then be quickly gathered in. Nevertheless, if 
Someone competent were to produce a selection of simpler 
hants for congregational use, restoring their true rhythms as 
accurately as the present state of scholarship permits, and printing 
hem on the modern five-line stave (the mystique of the four-line 
stave vanishing with the ictus), he would be doing a valuable 
service to the singing Church. 

Meanwhile the simplest chants—perhaps the only ones certainly 
designed for congregational use—being mainly syllabic, can be 
easily learned; the naturally strong accent of the Latin words 
should be allowed to shape the phrases. Let it be said at once that 
Mass VIII (de Angelis) is, except for the Gloria, easy to sing 
badly. The uninhibited major feeling of the tunes cannot conceal 
he difficulty of the melismata or the uncomfortably high 
tessitura of the final Kyries and much of the Sanctus and Bene- 
dictus. 

The least ornate, and in some ways the most beautiful, of the 

Stegorian Masses is No. XVIII; an alternative Kyrie of equal 
simplicity being found in Mass XVI. The Gloria of Mass VIII is 
a straightforward setting which can go with a fine swing. Even 
plainer is that in Mass XV, though the constant repetition of its 
cadential formula can become intolerably monotonous unless it 
s sung with intelligent variety, and a skilful avoidance of tub- 
humping on the falling thirds. Less perilous, and truly splendid 
its sombre simplicity, is the Ambrosian Gloria, easily obtainable 
in ‘Plainsong for Schools’. Credo I is musically stronger than the 
better-known Credo III, but neither is difficult to learn. 
Apart from plainchant, good liturgical music for congregational 
participation is not easy to find. An interesting experiment is the 
setting of the Mass for choir and congregation by Pére Gelineau. 
he first Kyrie is sung unaccompanied by the cantors. In the 
second, sung by the choir, this melody is in the treble, harmonized 
by the lower voices. Lastly the people sing the tune, while the 
choir adds fresh harmonies. The same pattern is repeated for the 
Christes and final Kyries. Simplicity is achieved by the people 
learning each tune twice before they sing it, and variety by the 
hanging texture and harmonies. Other patterns of repetition are 
adopted elsewhere in the Mass. But it must be admitted that, 
onsidering the work as a whole, structural interest outweighs 
e significance of the musical content. 
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However, it ought not to be beyond the competence of one of 
our Catholic composers, given suitable encouragement, to 
produce a musically satisfying setting on these or similar lines, 
perhaps using rhythmic and melodic figures suggested by English 
folk-song. Existing folk-songs should not be adopted for the 
purpose, owing to the possibility of association with profane 
words. Having banished the once-popular ‘O Westron Wynde’ 
with all its overtones, we need not hasten to introduce “The: 
Foggy, Foggy Dew’. 

Sometimes, for a change, it is well to have some alternative 
to the Sung Mass. Indeed, Father Jungmann has suggested that, 
for the ordinary Sunday parish Mass, ‘a suitable form of celebra- 
tion would be the Dialogue Mass with some carefully chosen; 
hymns incorporated at certain points’. A considerable argument 
in favour of regarding this as the normal parish use is that it 
allows for the participation both of those who sing, and also of 
the by no means negligible body of people who, for one reason or’ 
another, are unable to sing. The present Pope has spoken eloquently 
in praise of this type of Mass: “At Masses that are not sung! 
solemnly these hymns can be a powerful aid in keeping the faithful 
from attending the Holy Sacrifice like dumb and idle spectators. 
They can help to make the faithful accompany the sacred services: 
both mentally and vocally, and to join their own piety to the 
prayers of the priest. This happens when these hymns are properly 
adapted to the individual parts of the Mass, as we rejoice to know 
is being done in many parts of the Catholic world.’ 

This practice is frequent in Germany where, it seems, the fine: 
traditional Lutheran chorale tunes have been adapted for the 
purpose. These tunes, enriched by the exceptional wealth and. 
variety of harmonizations through which J. S. Bach expressed 
his profound love of our Blessed Lord, are among the greatest 
treasures of European music, and it is greatly to be desired that: 
something of the kind should be developed here. Almost certainly, 
new words would have to be provided, with the particular end. 
of incorporation in the Mass in view. 

One of the most serious defects in our liturgical life must surely 
be the almost total neglect of the Psalter—that backbone of the: 
Divine Office, and key to the understanding of so much of the 
Proper of the Mass. To remedy this, congregations need not 
start learning long stretches of Latin. Even a Latin Compline 
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eems, generally speaking, to beneither practicable nor particularly 
desirable. For there is already in the vernacular field a choice. 
\part from Father Clifford Howell’s Compline (Grail), in which 
n English version is fitted to the plainchant tunes, Messrs 
ovello have recently published Anthony Milner’s admirable 
imple setting of Father Sebastian Bullough’s new translation of 
ompline. It is hoped that the English Vespers by the same team 
ill be published within the next twelve months. In these settings 
salms, set to easily learned folk-tunes, are designed to be sung 
Iternately by choir (or cantors) and congregation. 

Though rather less musically stimulating, the psalm tones of 
ére Gelineau are even simpler. Most, if not all, of the Psalter 
together with the Canticles) has already been issued in French, 
d English translations are being published by the Grail. In his 
reface, Pére Gelineau clearly describes the three traditional 
ethods of congregational participation in singing the psalms. 
n alternate psalmody the verses of the psalm are sung alternately 
y two groups, say choir and congregation, In responsorial 
salmody a short response is sung before the psalm, and then 
epeated by the congregation, who repeat it after each verse 
or group of verses) has been sung by a soloist (or choir?). 
ntiphonal psalmody combines these two methods. (There is 
Iso direct psalmody, in which the psalm is sung by a soloist 
hile the congregation listens, but this is obviously the very 
hing we are trying to avoid.) The economical advantages of the 
esponsorial method in the number of copies required is evident. 
uitable antiphons for different occasions, which can easily be 
earned by heart, are printed with each psalm. 

Pére Gelineau’s settings have been widely used in France, where 
hey are often sung during the Offertory and Communion 
rocessions and elsewhere in the Mass. It is to be hoped that this 
xcellent custom will be established here. How much better it 
ould be, for example, if the faithful could all sing in English 
he Communion psalms on Maundy Thursday and Good Friday, 

stead of leaving it to a small group to sing a Latin unintelligible 
0 the vast majority who do not understand the language, and 
all too often) unbearable to those who do. 

The psalms, of course, lead directly to music for non-liturgical 
use, since the divinely inspired hymn-book of the Old Dispensa- 
ion may also be regarded as the official hymnal of the New Israel. 
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Pére Gelineau’s psalms have been used in France in all kinds of 
para-liturgical functions, and in at least one parish in England 
some of Mr Milner’s settings have proved an effective alternative 
to an evening hymn. 

The qualities required of good vernacular hymns and their 
importance have been succinctly defined by Pope Pius XII: “They 
must use plain language and simple melody and must be free 
from violent excess of words’. And again: “The tunes of these 


hymns... are memorized with almost no effort or labour. The 
mind grasps the words and the music. They are frequently 
repeated and completely understood. . . . Therefore they also 


serve as a sort of catechism.’ 

The hymn-book in most general use in England and Wales is, 
presumably, the New Westminster Hymnal. It is too late now to: 
join in the debate whether the new collection is an improvement 
on the old or not. It must be considered entirely on its own merits., 
Now unfortunately it has certain frequently recurring defects. It! 
isnot just that too many of the tunes lack the quality of spontaneous: 
memorability. This could be true of any collection of similar 
scale. Nor is it that a few of the tunes are thoroughly bad. Would! 
any hymn-book designed for Catholic use dare to omit such: 
atrocities as “Sweet Sacrament Divine’ or ‘Faith of our Fathers’?! 
Short of founding an energetic “Society for the Profanation of| 
Bad Hymn Tunes’, it is difficult to see what can be done. The! 
musical editor has boldly relegated one of the above tunes to the: 
appendix, while making it clear why that section of the book: 
exists at all. The effect on popular taste has been nil. | 

The real defects of the collection lie elsewhere. Too many of 
the good tunes are presented in reworkings which, though 
technically unexceptionable, are weaker in effect than older and 
plainer harmonizations. The causes of this are usually an over-: 
fondness for inverted chords, suspensions and secondary sevenths, 
and the failure of the bass time to act as a firm foundation to the 
total structure. Sometimes, as in the fine Advent hymn No. 4, 
the effect of these harmonic predilections is one of sombre! 
grandeur, but all too often it is just dreary. At Christmas time in, 
particular the idiosyncrasies become quite exasperatin g. However, 
it is usually a simple matter to find the same tunes in stronger 
versions in such collections as The English Hymnal, or Hymns’ 
Ancient and Modern, so that this drawback is not irremediable. 


j 
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An easy remedy for the other principal drawback is not, 
ortunately, so easy to suggest. All too often the words show 
ittle indication that the writer understood the limitations of his 
edium. The fact that the verses are to be sung imposes certain 
efinite restrictions on strophic organization, failure to recognize 
hich results in unimportant words falling the stresses of the 
elody, or an overflow of meaning from one line to the next 
eing arrested by the end pauses, sometimes with ludicrous effect. 
or are the limits of comprehension of a singing congregation 
y more respected. An argument which is not completed 
til the end of the third stanza is unlikely to be generally 
ppreciated. 

Nevertheless, by judicious selection, and by supplementing the 
usical resources as suggested, a sufficient variety of good hymns 
an be found for most occasions. Needless to say, a supply of 
dmirable tunes for Benediction may be found by referring to the 
netrical index. 

Hymns naturally provide the greater part of the music for 
rocessions—that is to say, when singing has any share in this 
ctivity. It is greatly to be desired that it should, since music can 
e a powerful stimulus to gaiety, and too often the procession is 
me of the more depressing forms of Catholic practice. Who 
oes not know the type which consists of a straggling line of 
ejected shufflers, ushered by sundry clergy trying to organize 
he reciting of the rosary, the irreverent haste of which, combined 
ith the obvious gossiping along the column, must surely be a 
otive of incredibility to many bewildered bystanders? Is it absurd 
o suggest that a pilgrimage, say to the tomb of one of our 
artyrs, should be, not so much a gloomy penitential exercise, 
ut rather a joyful demonstration of thanksgiving? 
_The restored Holy Week liturgy provides, in the procession of 
alms, an excellent opportunity for recovering sounder traditions. 
he rousing acclamations ‘Christus vincit’ should certainly be 
earned and sung, as they can hardly fail to inspire the right 
isposition for celebrating the triumph of Christ the King. More- 
ver, they can be used most appropriately at other times through- 
ut the year, unlike the “Gloria, laus’. Nevertheless, this splendid 
ymn should also be learned, if possible. Vernacular hymns, 
.g. ‘To Christ the Prince of Peace’, are also permitted. So far this 
procession has proved the least successful part of the revised Holy 
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Week, because very few people have realized its true significance. 
Let us hope that much more will be made of this important, 
ceremony in the next few years, and that a more general under-_ 
standing will be brought about by intelligent instruction from the 
parish clergy. lak 

Finally, some consideration must be given to the possibility of a 
more frankly popular form of communal music to provide: 
musical recreation on longer pilgrimages (e.g. to Lourdes or 
Rome), congresses, youth clubs, and similar occasions. In) 
attempting to decide how far compositions in certain popular, 
idioms of today would fulfil St Pius X’s three requirements of} 
sacred music (holiness, formal excellence, and universality), it 
is useful to bear in mind that the most vigorous influence upon. 
such music today comes, directly or indirectly, from American | 
Negro folk-music. Being already a synthesis of such apparently 
irreconcilable modes as African rhythm with European melody} 
and harmony, this music seems to possess remarkable powers of 
assimilation. Geographically speaking it is as nearly universal as_ 
any music has ever been. The more one penetrates behind the 
debasement of cheap imitation and commercial exploitation, 
the more frequently one discovers work of enduring musical | 
value. What then of holiness? There is sufficient recorded 
evidence to show how the same idiom is used for sacred as well as. 
secular expression. Even though that fine gospel singer, Mahalia 
Jackson, may denounce the secular music of her people as ‘sinful’, 
she deploys her magnificent voice in a manner evidently learned. 
from the Empress of the Blues herself. However strange, even 
repellent, the highly charged emotionalism of the more genuinely | 
Negro spirituals may be to the English Catholic taste, the more 
restrained examples—and not necessarily the most Europeanized 
—can provide a profound, and genuinely religious, musical 
experience from which we have much to learn. 

The best-known attempt in this country to bring these idioms 
into the service of religion is the Anglican ‘20th-Century Folk 
Mass’ by the Rev. Geoffrey Beaumont. It is a great pity that this 
work reflects (logically enough, from the composer’s standpoint) 
the most commercial manifestations—a more apt description of 
the style would be ‘A 20th-Century Fox Mass’. Even so, the vocal 
lines of the Introit Psalm seem, to the present writer at least, quite 
admirable. Simple without banality, gay yet not flippant, 
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resistibly singable (the people repeating exactly the words and 
usic of the cantor): what a pity the rest of the work does not 
ive up to this promise! The recurring ‘theme tune of some 
tandeur’ is really too trite, and fits none of the texts without 
iolence, excepting ‘Alleluia’ and ‘Amen’. 

Likewise familiar are the two songs recorded by Pére Duval 
uring his recent visit. Charming, if rather anaemic, they do yet 
epresent a first step towards a type of song which is both truly 
opular and not too transiently contemporary. For we must 
eware of aiming at a sort of ecclesiastical “Top Ten’—an ever- 
hanging succession of commercial hits whose popularity wanes 
$ soon as it is proclaimed. But to recognize this danger is not to 
eny the desirability of forming a virile body of popular religious 
ongs, whose vigour may delight the young without shocking 
e old, and whose good taste, while not being so refined as to 
teclude the affection of the public, may yet not be so wanting 
s to disgust the sensitive. 

We need not consider too much the queasiness of the kinsfolk 
£ Michol who, seeing David the King leaping and dancing before 
e Lord, despised him in her heart. Rather should we aim at 
ringing all that is good in the art of music under the yoke of 
hrist, so that as many as possible may sing with joy and con- 
iction the praises of the Most High. 

For ‘he who sings well prays twice’. 


se 86 


THE SENSE OF MYSTERY 
P.M. 


HERE are many people today who condemn the efforts 
that are being made to make the liturgy more intelligible. 
The Mass and the Sacraments, they say, are mysteries; 
is only right that they should be unintelligible. All this con- 
ntration on the instructive power of the liturgy is a false 
phasis; the ceremonies of the liturgy are not meant to teach, 
ey are meant to convey a feeling of reverential awe for the great 
ysteries of our salvation which are beyond the power of our 
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understanding. Why this desire to have everything pat and plain, 
to hear and understand all the words of the Mass? The Church 
uses mysterious rites and a language that is not easily understood 
because the liturgy expresses mysteries that cannot be understood. 
A hundred years ago as great a scholar as Dom Guéranger could 
write: ‘The Church . . . proclaims her victorious and immutable 
doctrine in the language of the people who hear her; but her 
mission is not only to instruct this people. If she reveals to them the 
divine truths it is in order to unite them to God by the mysteries 
of the altar; after she has explained her faith she puts them 
in communication with God through love. When she has pro- 
duced in them the desire of the infinite good, in whose presence 
there is no longer wise man nor ignorant, like Moses she ascends 
the mount and her voice ceases to be audible to the ears in orden 
that it may ring in the hearts. Only the accents of a mysterious 
language echo in the sacred assembly and transport the thought 
beyond the present. Even those who know this language are 
warned that something extraordinary is being accomplished; soor 
the words of this sacred language are lost in the bosom of ¢ 
silence in which God alone hears, but the symbolic ceremonie: 
always continue and by their visible forms do not cease to elevate 
the holy people to the love of invisible things.’t A similar argu- 
ment appeared in these pages last year: “No, the faithful must be 
taught how to enter into this greatest of mysteries, the greates' 
active mystery of their lives. The Latin language will help ther 
here. It is still a practical language because it can help to convey the 
air of mystery to those who are taking part in the liturgica. 
mysteries... . Latin rather than English will assist this realizatior 
of the Mystery, because the ordinary faithful will not expec 
to be able to understand everything since from the first he doe: 
not understand the language in which it is framed.” 

This argument rests on a misunderstanding of the word Mystery 
as applied to the sacramental system. When the Fathers of th 
Church use the word mysterium in this context they mean t 
convey something far removed from the meaning we usualh 
give to the word. The Mysterium par excellence is the mystery 0 


our redemption. St Paul writes: “Great indeed is the mystery 0 
our religion. 


1 Institutions Liturgiques, vol. Ill, p. 84. 
2 Conrad Pepler, O.P., ‘Latin is Still Practical’: Tae Lire oF THE SPIRIT, June 1957, p. 56¢ 
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He was manifested in the flesh, 
Vindicated in the spirit, 
Seen by angels, 
Preached among the nations, 
Believed on in the world, 
Taken up into glory.’ 
The mysterium fidei is the secret of God’s saving plan as revealed, 
ersonified, in the Word incarnate. Later the term was applied 
this same salvific plan manifested in material things, truly 
resent and rendered effective through the sacramental system, 
y the power of the Holy Ghost. Just as it was through the Son 
ade flesh for all to see that the unknowable Father is revealed 
us, so it is through the palpable things of our world which 
e can understand that his inscrutable purpose takes effect in 
ur souls. Thus in patristic theology the word Mysterium takes 
na technical meaning. It comes to signify the mystery of redemp- 
on as applied to the soul by sacred actions and words, which, 
y their symbolic character, convey to the participants an 
derstanding of the supernatural reality which has come about. 
he word has for them a much wider signification than the word 
crament as we use it, and is applied to the whole sphere of 
turgical action embracing both sacraments and sacramentals. 
is through these that we are taken up into the great mystery. 
he very purpose of all the actions and words of the rites is to 
mvey to our dull understanding a sense, that is a knowledge, 
f this mystery; but they can only do so for the man who has 
ith. The ritual, then, is not there to baffle, to puzzle or to over- 
e, but to instruct, and this in a way of which it alone is capable. 
It is the Mass, in which the sacrifice of the incarnate Son of God 
-made present, that is the centre of the mystery and most 
roperly the mysterium fidei; from this all the other sacraments 
ow. St Augustine describes it with beautiful succinctness when 
says: ‘Thus he is both the priest, for it is he that offers, and the 
ictim that is offered. It is of this reality that he wished the 
hurch’s sacrifice to be a daily sacrament, in order that since she 
the body of which he is the head she might learn through him 
offer herself.’* If the sacrifice of Christ is present upon our 
tars, it is in order that we may learn and be enabled to unite 


II Tim. 3, 16. 
De Civ. Dei X, 20. 
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ourselves with that sacrifice. We cannot in this world understane 
fully the mystery of the sacrifice of the whole Christ, head anc 
members, but it is essential that we should understand as much a 
we can; the sacred actions, words and elements, by which ths 
mystery is made present, are designed precisely to enable us t¢ 
do so. St Paul says: “The bread which we break, is it not a partict 
pation in the body of Christ? Because there is one loaf we whe 
are many are one body for we all partake of the same loaf. 
St Cyprian, developing this, says: “By the sacrament itself ou 
people are shown as united, in order that we might know tha 
just as many grains gathered together, crushed and mixed, forni 
one loaf, so we are one body in Christ who is the bread of heaven.’ 
It is in order to restore to this symbolism some of its pristin: 
strength that the Pope in Mediator Dei urges that wherever possibl, 
the people should communicate with bread consecrated at th: 
same Mass,” and has now made this compulsory on Holy Thursday 
and at the Easter Vigil. 

The mystery of the Mass, then, is the union in sacrifice of 
Christ and his Church, but if the faithful are to receive the ful 
benefit from this mystery they must have the right dispositions. / 
careful study of the Mass liturgy shows that it is designed no 
only to instruct but also to help them to these dispositions as 
sacramental. As the grains of wheat growing on the hillside ar; 
gathered together to make one loaf, so the many individual 
living their separate lives in the world must be gathered togethe: 
and formed into an ecclesia, a chosen congregation, a holy people 
a kingly priesthood.® All the first part of the Mass is directed ti 
this end. Sprinkled with holy water in memory of their baptism 
they beg God’s mercy on their sins in the Kyrie; by prayin: 
together with one voice, listening to lessons from the scriptun 
and the homily which expounds them, they are prepared to offe 
the sacrifice. The ancient rite of the offertory procession, 1: 
which they offered bread and wine for the sacrifice, was agaii 
ordained to deepen their understanding of the mystery. When a: 
is prepared the celebrating priest orders them to raise up thet 
hearts while, in their name, he gives thanks to God and offers t1 
him the sacrifice of his Son. For many centuries the people wen 
5) P Gorsionro: ; 
6 Epis. 63, 13. P.L. 4, 384B. 


7 C.T.S. translation no. 128. 
c.f. I Peter 2, 9; quoting Ex. 109, 6. 
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ble to listen to this great prayer and to unite themselves with the 
riest as they heard him say ‘accept this sacrifice which we offer’ 
nd ‘remember your servants . . . and all those standing here whose 
ith and devotion are known to you, who offer to you this sacri- 
ce of praise’.® Following him as he pronounced the words of 
onsecration they were led to the heart of the mystery and brought 
offer themselves a pure sacrifice to God in union with Christ 
eir head. At the end of the great prayer the congregation signed. 
$s approval with an Amen, and, when they had exchanged the 
iss of peace, the union of head and members in sacrifice was 
onsummated in the reception of communion. 

In this way the liturgy performed its function, but it could 
o so only because the actions and words were intelligible. In 
e course of the centuries the liturgy has become overlaid with 
much ceremony and extraneous symbolism that the meaning 
f the rites has been obscured. The purpose of reform is to restore 
us intelligibility, as is already plain from the restored rite of 
oly Week. In so doing, the Church is once more enabling the 
eople more easily to understand and appreciate the mystery in 
hich they are involved. But it is not enough that the actions 
one should be intelligible; since the liturgy depends primarily 
n the use of words, these too must be understood if they are to 
erform their function. It may be objected that the words of the 
rayers, especially of the canon, are not for the sake of the people 
ut directed to God alone. Again, however, to say this shows a 
isunderstanding of the nature of vocal prayer. St Thomas 
aches that ‘to God we use words, not in order to manifest our 
oncepts to him, who searches the heart, but in order to excite 
verence for him in ourselves and those who hear us’.?° In saying 
is he is only following the teaching of St Paul who says: ‘If 
use a strange tongue when I offer prayer, my spirit is praying 
ut my mind reaps no advantage from it... . . If thou dost pro- 
ounce a blessing in this spiritual manner how can one who takes 
is place among the uninstructed say Amen to thy thanksgiving? 
e cannot tell what thou art saying. Thou, true enough, art duly 
iving thanks but the other’s faith is not strengthened.’1! It is 


Roman Canon. It was not till the end of the eighth century that Alcuin thought it 
wiser to change this phrase to ‘pro quibus tibi offerimus vel qui tibi offerunt’, etc. 
lil, OL, I. ; d 
I Cor. 14, 14-16. St Paul is speaking not ofa foreign language but of a charismatic 
babbling; his arguments apply here none the less. 
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interesting to note that at the time when Greek, which was the 
liturgical language, had ceased to be intelligible to most Christians: 
in Italy, Ambrosiaster commenting on this text says: ‘It is obvious: 
that our minds remain in ignorance if a language is spoken which: 
we do not know; just as Latins who sing in Greek are delighted 
by the sound of the words but do not know what they say. . . «. 
What fruit can they have who do not understand what is said?’?®) 
(Indeed, so obvious did this seem to the Church in Italy in the: 
fourth century that the change from Greek to Latin aroused little: 
remark and we have difficulty in finding out just when it hap- 
pened.) All the public prayers of the liturgy, just as much as the: 
actions, are directed to the instruction and edification of the: 
congregation; they are designed to produce in them the dis- 
positions necessary for a fruitful participation in the mystery. If 
they are not understood they cannot achieve this. | 

We must, however, be on our guard lest these arguments 
lead us into error. The essence of the Mass does not consist in the 
instruction or even the participation of the faithful; it is the 
sacrifice of Christ made present on our altars by the power of 
God, through the sacramental rites, ex opere operato. Because the 
Protestants of the sixteenth century denied the sacrificial character 
of the Mass and considered it as just a memorial, they argued 
that it was essential that the congregation hear and understand 
all that is said and done. This error has been condemned by the 
Council of Trent: “If any shall say that the rite of the Romani 
Church, according to which part of the canon and the words of 
consecration are pronounced silently, is to be condemned, or 
that the Mass must only be celebrated in the vernacular, let him 
be anathema.18 The ceremonies and words of the liturgy, as 
has been said, were designed to facilitate the participation of the 
congregation, but they are only means. Because they are a means 
and not the essential, the Church has full power to arrange and 
change them as she judges best for different countries and from 
age to age. The question of the use of the vernacular is of extreme 
complexity and involves many more considerations than the 
nature and purpose of the liturgical ceremonies. And, after all, 
is it impossible to understand anything that is not in the vernacu- 


iy IPS Ti OG 1B 


13 Session xxi, canon ix, D.B. 956. For a lucid statement of the teaching of the Council 
on this matter see J. McDonald: ‘Theology and language in the liturgy’, in English 
in the Liturgy, ed. R. A. Cunliffe. 
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r? Surely in this age of universal education we can teach our 
hildren to understand at least those parts of the Mass which 
emain always the same. The Pope has told us: ‘The Church has 
tave reasons for firmly maintaining within the Latin rite the 
conditional obligation of the celebrating priest to use the Latin 
nguage. 14 We can, however, be quite sure that he has no desire 
at the prayers of the liturgy be unintelligible. 

The attitude that the mysteries must be hidden away has 
curred often in the history of the liturgy. The early Church was 
ery careful to keep them a secret from all unbelievers and even 
atechumens, but no one suggested that they should be hidden 
om the faithful themselves, for they remembered our Lord 
ying: “To you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom 
f heaven, but to the rest in parables, that seeing they shall not 
e and hearing they shall not understand.’® But later in the 
hurch’s history there came men who were so taken up by the 
yonder and holy fear which should always be our attitude in the 
ce of such mysteries that, forgetting that the function of the 
turgical ceremonies is to render intelligible by symbols the 
ysteries they enshrine, they wished to create an atmosphere of 
e occult, and obscured the meaning of the rites. It was this 
esire that in the ninth century caused the bishops of Gaul to 
ave the canon of the Mass recited silently, considering it too 
oly to be sung aloud for all the church to hear. This practice 
ey managed later to introduced into Rome itself. Again it was 
e same desire that, in the middle ages, caused the sanctuary to be 
reened off from the congregation by a solid stone wall. In this 
ay the congregation of the faithful, which an earlier age con- 
dered as a holy people, a royal priesthood, were now considered 
worthy to look upon the solemn celebration of the liturgy 
hich must be reserved to clerics. Though they may not realize 
, it is again this same desire that now leads men to say: ‘Latin 
ther than English will assist this realization of the mystery 
ecause the ordinary faithful will not expect to be able to under- 
and everything since from the first he does not understand the 
guage in which it is framed.’ 1° 

I have no wish to minimize the importance of the sense of 
Allocution to the Liturgical Congress of Assisi, A.A.S. 1956, p. 724. c.f. Mediator Dei, no. 
64. (Eng. trans.) 


Luke 8, 10. c.f. Ambrosiaster, ubi sup. 256D-257A. 
Conrad Pepler, 0.P., ibid. 
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wonder and awe that we must all feel before God's mysteries. 
It is all important, for, when we lose it, what could be a fruitful 
participation becomes a humdrum routine. The question is: how 
can the sense of mystery be most effectively communicated? Is it 
by rood screens, by an illogical and incomprehensible welter of 
ceremony, by a religious silence, and what our forefathers were 
proud to call the sacred mumbling of the Mass? or by letting the 
liturgy express those inscrutable truths that can only be expressed 
through its actions and words? There is indeed a veil, though it 
falls not between the altar and congregation of our man-made 
churches, but between our altars and that holy of holies that is 
above, into which our High Priest has entered once for all, and. 
seated at the right hand of the Father, offers himself an eternal 
victim.1” On this side of the veil it is given to us to understand 
the mysteries of the kingdom of God, but ‘in a dark manner 
through symbols and sacraments which reflect those truths that 
we shall see face to face when we too pass beyond the veil. 


17 cf. Hebrews 9, I-10, 18. 
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Wor p Crisis AND THE CaTHottc. (Sheed and Ward; 12s. 6d.) 

World Crisis and the Catholic is a collection of twenty essays of varying 
length and quality and one short, but impressive, poem by Gertruc 
von le Fort. The occasion for the publication of this work was the 
Second World Congress for the Lay Apostolate in Rome. The bool 
is well produced and printed. 

World Crisis and the Catholic epitomizes the weakness of this kind o 
symposium. About half the contributions are of small value, just wortl 
including in a magazine, perhaps, but certainly not of the quality to 
warrant inclusion in a book. If only the editor had been more critica 
in sifting his material, as opposed to asking famous Catholics to writ 
articles on specified topics and then accepting these articles, the bool 
would have been a very valuable one; it would have been about hall 
the size of the present work and, being less expensive, might well hav 
had a larger sale. 

Karl Stern, author of that fascinating autobiography The Pillar a 
Fire, makes some wise remarks in ‘Group Psychology in the Atomi 
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ra’. Bruce Marshall is brief and very much to the point in a short 
ssay called “They That Have Ears’. On page 197 he writes: ‘It is not 
he liturgy in the common tongue which is going to make the invited 
ome to the wedding feast; the Anglican Church chants the loveliest 
f English to the emptiest of pews. . .. Only when they sce that our 
ractice of charity is superior to theirs will unbelievers begin to take 
s seriously.’ Wladimir D’Ormesson provides a thoughtful essay 
titled “World Crisis from a Roman Watchtower’. 


Two essays, however, overshadow the others. The first is called 
Christianity, The Only Synthesis Really Possible Between East and 
est’. The author is John Ching-Hsiung Wu, now Professor of Law 

t an American university and a member of the Supreme Court of 
ustice at The Hague. This distinguished Chinaman became a Catholic 
1937. He clarifies in the most profound way the oriental approach 

o Christianity. “To convert the East’, he writes on page 161, ‘we must 
ow how to “baptize” the Eastern culture and philosophy of life. 
ut since the most representative Eastern sages are all mystically 
clined, we shall not be able to “baptize” them unless we first delve 
nto a much-neglected part of our Christian heritage, the inexhaustible 
ine of Christian mysticism. To lead the East to Christ, we have to 
lunge ourselves into the cloud of unknowing; we must pray to the 
oly Ghost to set our souls free from bondage to the material civiliza- 
ion and mechanical mentality of modern times. With absolute 
bedience to our Holy Mother Church, as our ultimate safeguard, let 
s aspire to the liberty of the children of God.’ Dr Wu concludes: 
If the East is westernized, it becomes worse than the West. If the West 
s easternized, it becomes worse than the East. If the East and the West 
re married outside of Christ, the union will not last, being the result 
fa momentary infatuation; and they will only produce monsters. 
mly when they are united in the bosom of Christ will they love each 
ther with the love of Christ, and their union give birth to “the new 


999 


The second of the two really worthwhile articles is by the Brazilian 
ustave Corcao, who is a Professor at a Military Technical College. 
t is called “What the World Expects from the Church’. Professor 
orcao explains very simply why the average citizen of the world is 
ot impressed by the vast majority of the members of the Church. 
What these people find really horrifying is the way the standards of 
restige and success—the most anti-Christian standards that can be 

agined !—seem to govern our behaviour as they govern the behaviour 
f the rest of the world . . . a charming woman is not the greatest 
piritual danger any priest has to fear, but rather the presence of a 

ember of the Senate or a minister of State. It is quite true, of course, 
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that we are told to obey the laws, and people in authority, but there ii 
still something rather strange about the delight Catholics take im 
doing more than they need to do in this respect, especially when ther 
show nothing like the same concern about helping people in distress. 
(p. 206-7.) Professor Corcao concludes by saying of the world (p. 210)| 
‘It expects us to show by our behaviour that our vocation has an aint 
transcending this world. It expects us to be both zealous about the 
things of the world, and detached towards the world’s standards ot 
values. 

-‘However strange it may seem, the world expects the Church to be 
in the world but not of it.’ 

EVERSLEY BELFIELD 


Tue MerapHysicaL BACKGROUND OF ANALOGY. By Bernard Kelly; 
(Aquinas Paper No. 29. Blackfriars; 2s.) | 
This is not the place to discuss the doctrine of analogy at the peak 

where Mr Kelly considers it, but—after saluting the feat of breathing 

like a human being in that rarefied air which shows that he is a mar 
after the heart of his hero, Cardinal Cajetan, who also combined the 
ability to pursue and classify abstractions with a cordiality toward: 
life and letters—to suggest one consequence for devout contemplation: 

Plain statements may be made about God in the sense that they aro 
straightforward and outspoken, not that they are plane or thei: 
subject dead-level, or even contained in three or more dimensions 
God’s greatness, says St Augustine, is of power and perfection, not o/ 
size and weight. Their terms should not be applied like little discs: 
neat and smooth—though these perhaps are less beside the mark thar 
rumbling and sweeping clichés, for it is likely that theology has beer 
less misrepresented by scholastic logomachies than by rhetorical 
vulgarities—or rather, since they should be precise, let us treat them 
like notes in a musical score and remember that each interiorly allow: 
for differences of pitch and tone, for subtle modulations when properly 
placed in harmony and melody, and set against silence. 

Take God’s justice. How we harden it when we picture it as < 
transaction within our scheme of things; as if we can do something 
for good or evil, then afterwards he is bound to apply the code for 
reward or punishment as the case may be. Take his mercy. How we 
soften it we compare it to a kindly judge making allowances. No 
though we form distinct ideas about them, God’s mercy is his justice. 
and vehemently so (see Summa Theologica, ta, xxi, 4). He is beyond out 
categories, and we shall speak about him truly only if we are prepared 
to use them in order to tell us what he is not or, more hardily, by 
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ceeping them on the move and open, to show perfections stirring in 
hemselves from and to his pure actuality. Such is the role of analogy 
n Catholic theology, and far from being merely analytic it is prophetic. 


THOMAS GILBY, 0.?. 


HRIST’S CHurRcH (Docmatic TuEotocy: II). By Mgr G. van Noort. 
Translated and revised by J. J. Castelot, s.s., and W. R. Murphy, 
s.s. (Newman; $7.00.) 


Text-books are necessary evils; one is tempted to consider that the 
ost evil of such necessities are text-books of Apologetics. Granting 
heir necessity in ecclasiastical academies, we would suggest that there 
sno necessity whatever to translate them out of Latin into the vernacu- 
ar. A text-book by its nature requires to be expounded; a text-book 
£ Apologetics read without the guidance of a qualified exposition 
an be dangerously misleading. 

It is the style and arrangement of this book, rather than any ol its 
ositive content, which we feel is only too liable to put off (scandalize) 
my critical non-Catholic reader, and to misinstruct the uncritical but 
ealous Catholic apostle. It is divided into two halves: “The Church 
iewed from Outside (Apologetics)’, and “The Church Viewed from 
ide (Dogma)’. The procedure in each half seems to be exactly the 
ame: a proposition is stated and explained, given its dogmatic grading 
bf faith, theologically certain, etc.), and then proved, objections are 
hised and answered—perhaps you might say they are raised and 
pwered again. The proofs, as is to be expected, are of very various 
robative value, proofs from Scripture, used more, if anything, in 
e apologetic than in the dogmatic section, proofs from history, 
}roofs from logical inferences of all sorts. It is precisely the presupposi- 
ons of all these proofs that require a lecturer’s explanations. The 

sympathetic reader will feel that they hardly ever fail to beg the 
fuestion, and the uncritical Catholic student, mugging up his De 
cclesia by himself, will fancy that Catholic doctrine can all be proved 
jemonstratively with mathematical necessity Q.E.D. He will know 
hat there is a difference between Apologetics and Dogmatic Theology, 
Secause the book tells him so, but as both disciplines appear to proceed 
by apodeictic demonstration developing from presumably self-evident 
dxioms, he will be hard put to it to say where the difference lies. And 
by he will go forth to convert the world, and when people do not in 
act believe by divine faith what he thinks he has proved to them so 
onclusively, he will put it down either to their stupidity or their 
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insincerity—which is a bad thing; or perhaps when the unreality 0: 
many of his proofs of dogmas of faith are pointed out to him, he may 


give up the faith himself—which is a worse. 
EDMUND Hitt, 0.?. 


Furruer Parapoxes. By Henri de Lubac, sj. Translated by Ernes: 

Beaumont. (Longmans Green; 15s.) . 
Tur Girt or Gop. By Mgr J. T. McMahon. (Burns Oates; 15s.) 

The author of The Splendour of the Church, of Catholicism and othe: 
rich works here presents a collection of reflections and judgment 
upon various problems, some perennial, some topical. In the intro: 
duction he explains why he has chosen this particular form. “Paradox 
is the reverse view of what, properly perceived, would be callec 
synthesis. . . . In the field of facts as of spirit, synthesis can only b: 
sought, . . . Paradox is the search or wait for synthesis.’ 

The length of these reflections varies from a page to two or thre: 
lines. Naturally they vary in depth and interest. But there are some ver? 
wise things to be found among them, and very little that can be callee 
commonplace. Examiners in search of essay questions will find them 
a goldmine. They should provide an excellent taking-off ground for 
those who, by pen and tongue, have frequently to provide others witi 
matter for reflection on spiritual or moral problems. As usual, Fathe 
de Lubac is lucky in his translator, who has achieved with honow 
what must have been a most exacting task. 

The Gift of God is a book on the Holy Ghost which comes to u 
from the Antipodes, and begins with what is described as an Australia: 
translation of the Veni Sancte Spiritus. Among other things it contain 
chapters on “Mary, Spouse of the Holy Ghost’, “Pray the Mass with th 
Holy Spirit’, and commentaries on the Veni Creator and the Pentecos 
Liturgy. There is quite a lot of useful information to be had in ii 
but the style is sometimes upsetting. Not all would welcome tH 
statement that ‘this idea of the Mass as a spiritual credit balance ang 
exchange can sow the seeds of holiness in us’ (p. 56). The whole chapté 
on the Mass will distress many. Whatever St Pius X meant by ‘Prayin 
the Mass’, it could scarcely be the interpretation the author ratha 
cavalierly bestows upon it. The book seems to have little that is ne> 
and is written in a conventional ‘spiritual reading’ style which wr 
daunt all but the most earnest readers. . 

RICHARD BLUNDELL, S.J. | 


